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BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES, 

February  18th,  1846. 
Read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

REPORT 

OP    THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION, 

ON   THE 

SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  STATE. 


The  Committee  on  Education,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  passed  January,  1846, 

REPORT: 

That  they  have  examined  the  subject  of  education  in  this  State, 
as  minutely  as  a  broken  and  disjointed  system  will  furnish  them  the 
necessary  information.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  much  time 
and  labor  are  requisite  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  education  in 
this  State.  There  is  no  head  or  connecting'  chain  to  the  sj^stem 
through  which  information  could  be  obtained,  and  in  order  to  as^ 
certain  at  the  present  time,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  extent  and 
character  and  sources  of  instruction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  authorities  of  the  respective  counties,  cities  and  districts.  Our 
disordered  system  of  instruction  is  the  result  of  numerous  acts  of 
the  Legislature,  and  hence  grows  a  difficulty  of  understanding  its 
true  condition.  The  committee  propose  to  submit  a  plan,  which 
it  is  believed  will  form  an  efficient  and  permanent  instrument  by 
which  the  parts  may  be  drawn  together,  and  ultimately  be  brought 
within  the  control  of  the  Legislature  through  the  action  of  a  gen- 
eral law. 

All  the  reports  which  have  been  received  from  the  several  aca- 
demies and  colleges  (if  there  is  one  which  could  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  college)  have  been  duly  examined,  and  in  them  all 
there  is  a  declaration  of  compliance  with  law.  In  most  of  them 
the  number  of  pupils  is  stated ;  in  some  few  the  number  is  not 
stated.  In  those  which  there  is  no  statement  of  the  number,  there 
is  a  very  emphatic  statement,  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with, 
and  that  the  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  an  earnest  entreaty  that  the  present  system  may  not 
be  disturbed,  or  that  the  salaries  may  not  be  diminished.  These 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  reflect  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  conr 
dition  of  any  institution,  or  to  intimate  they  are  not  properly  con- 
"ducted,  or  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  exprwsion  of  a  wish  by  those  who  are  conductors  of  those 


institutions,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  unfolds  the  secret  of 
the  failure  of  our  system.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  to  di- 
vide away  the  salaries  previously  given,  and  under  the  effects  of 
such  treatment  all  the  institutions  arc  unstable  and  under  constant 
apprehension  as  to  their  situation.  This  committee  would  express 
a  hope  that  no  disturbance  shall  be  permitted,  until  the  State  is 
fully  prepared  to  mark,  bound,  establish  and  perfect  a  complete 
and  permanent  system.  There  is  no  institution  on  earth  which  so 
requires  permanency  as  (hat  of  education,  and  the  substraction  of 
the  salaries  from  academies  and  colleges  and  dividing  them  among 
the  free  schools,  is  a  source  of  the  destruction  of  both.  It  does  not 
furnish  adequate  means  to  sustain  the  free  schools,  while  it  is  de- 
struction to  the  academies  and  colleges  to  withdraw  the  sources  of 
their  sustenance. 

When  our  free  schools  were  first  established,  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienced,  that  it  would 
prove  a  failure,  because  the  salaries  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  give 
them  stability  and  independence.  It  would  be  far  better  to  give 
nothing  than  to  give  a  merely  nominal  salary;  for  there  are  two 
principles  to  be  regarded  in  procuring  teachers  either  to  have  them 
of  high  chaiacter  and  scholarship  through  the  means  of  ample 
compensation  for  honest  and  effective  services  or  to  place  them 
upon  their  own  resources  for  success.  The  former  mode  will  be 
found  to  be  more  effectual.  If  you  expect  to  procure  the  services 
of  competent  instructors  you  must  give  such  a  compensation  as 
will  command  the  highest  qualities,  and  you  must  place  that  com- 
pensation on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  believed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars would  not  be  too  high  a  salary  for  any  school  in  the  State,  and 
then  it  ought  to  be  so  given  as  to  place  it  be)'^ond  the  control  of 
casual  and  temporary  influence.  Under  such  an  organization,  men 
with  families  intending  to  devote  all  their  time  and  abilities  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  execution  of  their  profession,  would  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  free  school,  and  there  remain.  Although  in  such 
a  case  there  is  so  ample  a  compensation,  yet  the  necessity  of  due 
fexettion  to  insure  success  and  approbation  would  be  as  indispensa- 
ble as  though  there  was  a  dependence  on  mere  individual  exertion 
without  a  fixed  salary.  It  would  have  another  effect,  that  it  would 
elevate  the  schools  above  any  improper  mtiuence  whether  from 
wealth  or  other  causes,  and  in  reference  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  the  poor  would  stand  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the 
rich ;  and  in  the  general  and  equal  struggle  of  mind  with  mind 
the  strongest  and  most  industrious  would  win  the  race.  Its  effect 
would  be  incalculable ;  for  he  who  was  of  moderate  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances would  struggle  to  conquei  his  more  wealthy  competitor, 
while  the  latter  through  fear  of  mortified  feeling,  v/ould  struggle 
with  fearful  earnestness  to  keep  the  ascendency.  It  would  be  a 
ceaseless  fight  of  intellect  with  intellect,  by  which  truth  and  dis- 
covery would  be  constantly  evolved ;  and  the  means  thus  of  a  full 
education  would  be  brought  to  every  man's  door.  It  would  be 
productive  of  a  general  and  increasing  morality  because  the  action 


of  mind  continued  sufficiently  long  would  give  a  direction  and 
current  to  the  youthful  mind,  that  would  fix  the  character. 

Nor  would  this  emuious  action  terminate  at  school  but  would 
continue  to  work  out  more  and  more  intellectual  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  it  was  continued. 

As  our  bill  of  rigiits  prescribe  equality  of  taxation  so  ought  edu- 
cation to  be  perfectly  equal  in  its  advantages,  giving  no  one  a 
privilege  above  another.  The  above  constitutional  rule  is  founded 
on  the  principles,  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  taxes  in  proportioa 
to  his  property,  personal  and  leal  because  the  wealthy  have  a 
greater  interest  to  protect ;  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence, 
is  the  greatest  protection  to  that  interest — and  just  as  there  is  a  per- 
fect equality  in  the  security  of  rights,  so  ought  there  to  be  perfect 
equality  in  the  bestowing  of  benefits,  whether  intellectual  or  of 
another  character. 

The  present  organization  of  the  free  schools  system  is  little  bet- 
ter, if  indeed,  it  be  not  worse,  than  if  there  was  nothing  appropriat- 
ed for  their  maintainance.  They  would  succeed  as  well  if  left  as 
before  to  rest  for  their  support  jpon  the  force  and  action  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  exertions  necessary  to  success  and  support  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  The  present  diminished  salaries,  render  our 
disorganized  system,  of  instruction  essentially  vagrant ;  for  they 
procure  temporary  or  wandering  teachers  who  seek  a  situation  to 
supply  a  present  want,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  satisfied  they  break 
up  and  move  off  with  much  the  same  propensity  which  impels  a 
beas*  of  prey  to  satisfy  a  present  appetite  by  a  temporary  effort, 
such  persons  teach  without  any  care  for  their  own  character  or 
standing  as  teachers.  They  seek  the  situation  without  design  of 
a  permanent  situation  in  life,  and  with  a  perfect  carelessness  as  to 
their  manner  or  capability  of  teaching. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  State  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  last  report,  and  pronounces  their  present  salaries  to  be 
insufficient  to  retain  and  secure  at  home  their  best  ability.  He 
suggests  that  five  hundred  dollars  will  not  be  found  to  be  too  large 
a  salary,  because  wherever  is  found  the  greatest  demand  for  the 
use  of  instruction,  to  that  direction  will  instruction  move,  just  as  aa 
object  thrown  above  the  earth  will  descend  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  of  all  the  nations  that  have 
existed  on  the  earth,  Massachusetts  presents  the  first  example  of  a 
system  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction,  engrafted  upon  her 
constitution  of  government.  It  forms  a  part  of  her  written  consti- 
tution, and  the  clause  which  gives  it  its  being  is  peculiar  in  '\\& 
phraseology.  If  our  constitution  had  been  so  formed,  and  such 
clauses  as  these  below  had  been  inserted  in  it,  with  the  substitution 
of  St.  John's  College  in  the  place  of  Cambridge  University,  our 
situation  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  we  now  find 
it.  '' Chapter  5th.  To  the  University  at  Cambridge  and  encour- 
agement of  literature,"  and  section  1st.  "The  University" — article 
let  "whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors  so  early  as  the  yearoTze 


thousand  six  himdred  and  thirty -six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  which  University  many  persons  of  great  eminence 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  initiated  into  those  arts  and  sci- 
ences which  qualified  ihem  iox public  employment,  both  in  church 
and  State.  And  whereas,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
XJnited  States  of  America:"  "it  is  declared  that  the  president  cftid 
fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  their 
successors  in  that  capacity,  the  officers  and  servants,  shall  have, 
hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authority,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  w^hich  they  now 
have,  or  are  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise  and  enjoy  :  and 
the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  unto  them,  the  said 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors, 
and  to  their  officeis  and  servants  respectively  forever."  "And 
whereas,  there  have  been  at  sundry  times  by  devise,  presents,  gifts, 
grants,  devises  of  legacies,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  and 
conveyances,  heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  or  to  the  said  College  by  some  other  description  un- 
der several  charges  successively:  it  is  declared  that  all  the  said 
grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirm- 
ed unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their 
successors  in  the  capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  donoi"  or  donors,  grantor  or  grantors,  deviior  or 
devisors." 

5th.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Col- 
.ony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seveti 
hundred  ondi  forty-two ,  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction  were,  with 
the  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy,  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College :  and  it  being  neces- 
sary in  its  new  constitution  of  government,  to  ascertain  who  shall 
be  deemed  as  successors  to  the  said  Governor,  Deputy  Governor, 
Council,  and  Senate  of  lh*s  Commonwealth,  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  their  successors  ;  who,  with  the  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  main 
act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  au- 
thority belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of 
Harvard  College  ;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from  making 
such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said  University,  as  shall 
be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  the  interest  of  the  republic  of 
letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  late  province  of  the  Masssachusetts  Bay."  "  Chap- 
ter 5th  Section  2nd. — The  encouragement  of  literature,  icisdoniy 
and  knmvledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the 


people  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  ilie  coimtry,  and 
among  the  different  orders  o{  the peojjle^  it  shall  be  the  diiiy  of  the 
Legislature  and  magistrates  in  all  future  peuiods  of  (his  Coinmon- 
wealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  (he  sciences,  and 
all  seminaries  of  them  ;  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  town  ;  to  encourage 
private  societies  and  public  institutions  by  rewards  and  imtnuni- 
ties  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  di  natural  history  of  ihe  country ;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  liumanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity  and  good 
humor,  and  all  social  aft'cctions  and  generous  sentiments  among 
the  joeo/j/e. " 

These  clauses  constitute  the  heai^t — the  seat  of  life,  of  the  social 
system  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  not  only  founded  in  trulh^ 
but  are  omnipotent  in  signification.  What  is  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive import  of  these  expressions,  '^  been  initiated  into  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public  employment, 
both  in  church  and  state  ;"  ''and  whereas,  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  Honor  of 
God,  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  great  bene- 
fit of  this  and  the  other  Uuited  States  o(  Ainerica.^^  'i'hey  actu- 
ally lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tiee  of  evil,  and  if  energetically 
executed  would  speedily  eradicate  it  throughout  the  earth.  But 
can  there  be  found  a  clause  in  any  instrument  more  significant  than 
the  second  section.  It  expresses •  every  cardinal  virtue  which 
can  adorn  the  character  of  man — "wisdom,  knowledge,  virtue,  dif- 
fused generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  rights,  liberties, 
education,  literature,  sciences,  seminaries,  of  them,  University  at 
Cambridge,  (or  at  St.  John's  College.)  public  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools,  private  societies,  public  institutions,  by  reward  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trade  manufactures,  and  a  natural  Jiistory  of  the  country, 
principles  of  humanity,  general  benevolence,  public  apd  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their 
dealings,  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  among  the  people,"  arc  words  enough,  if  ener- 
getically executed,  to  cover  the  earth  with  virtue  and  glory ;  and 
every  one  acting  under  (hes^lauses,  as  legislatois,  by  virtue  of  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  wouflr  be  bound  to  execute  them  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Government  is  intelligence,  intelligence  is  govern- 
ment- It  is  recognized  as  u  cardinal  or  seminal  principle  of 
Christianity,  that  knowledge  is  light,  ignorance  is  darkness. 
Men  can  see  in  the  light  of  day,  but  in  darkness  of  night  they 
stumble  and  fall,  and  cannot  tell  what  is  or  what  is  not  doing. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  free  government,  and  brings  us  at  once 
to  a   definition  of  government,  because  it  is  one  and  the   same 


with  education,  knowledge  or  intelligence.  It  has  been  said,  and 
is  received  doctrine,  that  language  lakes  its  origin  from  the  resem- 
blance beiweoii  the  sound  and  the  sense;  and  it  will  be  observed, 
that  in  the  use  of  words  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  act  of  utterance, 
move  towards  the  olifject  named.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found 
that  the  word  govern lueat  means  the  controlling  action  of  mind. 
It  will  be  found  upon  an  examination,  that  all  the  words  in  the 
EnHish  language  terminating  with  the  syllable  'nient^  have  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  mind.  Such  is  the  word  government, 
and  such  it  was  intended  to  be  when  used  to  express  that  species 
of  organization  into  which  men  enter  and  call  government.  And 
it  is  on  the  ground,  that  in  proportion  as  you  give  the  supremacy 
to  intelligence,  will  there  be  certainly,  safety,  purity,  permanency 
and  usefulness  in  matei'ial  action.  Thus  it  was  the  omnipotence 
of  mind  or  intelligence  that  formed  flie  world  and  preserves  it,  and 
just  as  the  creative  intelligence  of  omnipotence  made  and  governs 
the  material  world,  so  ought  the  creative  intelligence  of  omnipotence 
in  the  popular  power  to  govern  the  social  world.  Our  Government 
takes  its  character  from  the  influence  of  Christianity,  working  out 
in  its  structure  and  identity  with  the  character  and  structure  of  the 
Creator.  In  the  old  countries,  and  indeed  in  modern  Europe,  it 
was  not  so.  There  it  was  acted  out  as  a  principle,  that  the  mon- 
arch was  the  fountain  of  power,  or  that  the  rulers  were  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  people.  It  was  the  converted  action  of  this 
principle  which  brought  our  forefathers  to  this  country  and  achieved 
our  independence.  The  people  assumed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
power.  Thus  it  w^as  that  the  rulers,  instead  of  being  recognized 
as  the  government,  were  but  the  agents  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  acted  under  certain  directions^  indicated  in  our  country 
by  charters  or  written  instruments. 

Now  whence  comes  this?  It  is  easy  of  explanation — God  the 
creator  is  a  general  principle,  and  acts  out  his  purposes  by  agents 
or  specifics.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  agent  could  possess 
more  knowledge  than  the  creator,  God  the  general  principle.  If 
such  were  to  become  the  fact  all  must  perceive  that  all  things 
would  be  speedily  returned  to  chaos.  Such  is  exactly  the  nature 
of  our  government.  The  people  are  the  creator,  the  general  prin- 
ciple, and  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  the  creator  the  general  principle  will  there  be  a  tendency 
to  disorder,  confusion,  chaos  and  then  destruction. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  violated  this  rule,  and  hence  of  the 
many  thousand  of  those  nations  that^ave  lived,  there  remains  on- 
ly a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  f"mer  grandeur  to  denote  they 
once  lived. 

If  the  creative  source  of  all  being  wixsignorance  all  would  be  un- 
utterable confusion.  The  creative  source  of  all  being  is  intelligence 
and  all  is  unutterable  order.  If  the  people,  the  creative  source  of  all 
organization  was  ignorance  all  would  be  unutterable  confusion  or 
destruction.  Government  or  intelligence  ought  to  he  loiih  the 
people  and  not  the  ruler  or  agctiis.     The  principle  is  a  very  simple 


one.  The  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  people  the  creative  povvet 
ought  to  be  perfectly  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  social  organization. 
In  other  words,  intelligence  ought  as  perfectly  to  till  the  social  sys- 
tem as  light  fills  space.  This  was  the  condition  of  man,  when  he 
was  first  made,  that  his  knowledge  was  equal  to  the  light  which 
fills  space.  Knowledge  enables  the  mind  to  understand  things 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  to  the  extent  light  enables  the  eye  to 
see  things.  Knowledge  is  the  medium  through  which  the  minds 
eye  sees  abstract  or  mental  things,  just  as  light  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  natural  eye  sees  material  things;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  to  the  extent  of  the  social  system  ought  to  be  perfect. 

In  this  luode  alone  can  we  understand  wliat  education  is  or 
ought  to  be  in  a  free  government  and  what  is  its  appropriate  action. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  presents 
the  first  example  of  a  people  making  education  a  part  of  their  con- 
stitution of  government.  When  the  pilgrims  landed  on  the  rock 
of  Plymouth,  the  first  act  was  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction 
and  they  thereby  made  it  a  seminal  principleof  social  organization. 
Among  the  ancient  nations  education  was  the  fruit  of  individual 
effort  and  resource?.  The  Jews  proceeded  further  on  this  subject, 
than  any  other  nation,  for  their  laws  and  their  doctrines  of  gov- 
ernment were  taught  by  public  lectures;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  there  existed  in  their  infancy 
the  greatest  degree  of  practical  intelligence  and  purity;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  their  governments  ran,  did  igno- 
lance  and  corruption  increase. 

Among  the  Jews,  their  law-giver  in  order  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines we  have  described  above,  exhorted  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  learn  the  laws  by-heart,  thfit  they  should  talk  of  them 
when  they  should  lie  down,  when  they  should  rise  up,  when  they 
should  go  on  a  journey;  and  that  their  laws,  and  the  wisdom 
that  was  in  them,  should  be  commingled  with  all  their  domestic 
pursuits. 

Such  a  degree  of  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  stability  of 
government,  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  and  the  protection  of  right; 
for  how  can  a  people  preserve  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant?  A 
people  can  no  more  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties  when  they 
are  ignorant  of  them,  than  a  ploughman  can  solve  a  mathematical 
problem  of  great  intricacy;  and  indeed  their  knowledge  of  their 
rights  and  constitution  of  government  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as'that 
of  a  profound  mathematician  of  a  simple  problem.  In  this  aspect 
of  the  case,  how  appropriate  is  the  following  language  of  Wash- 
ington : 

"Nor  am  I  less  pereuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage 
than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Kjvowledoe  is  in 
every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in 
which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impressions  so  irn- 
niediately  from  the  suise  of  the  community  as  in  ours  it  ispropor- 
tionably  essential.     To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  con- 


tributes  in  various  ways;  by  couvincing  tiiose  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  pubUc  administration  that  every  valuable  end  of  govern- 
7nent  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  a  people; 
and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their 
own  rights;  to  discern  and  to  provide  against  invasions  of  them ; 
to  distinguish  between  oppression,  and  the  necessary  exercise  of 
lawfid  authority ;  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  io 
their  convenience  and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigen- 
cies oi  society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  li- 
centiousness— cherishing  ihefo'st,  avoiding  the/«s^,  and  uniting  a 
speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an  in- 
violable respect  to  the  laws." 

This  language  is  justly  worthy  of  the  great  source  from  whence 
it  comes  and  luily  sustains  all  that  has  been  previously  said. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  such  a  system  as  we  have 
above  described  would  in  part  if  not  entirely  break  down  our  col- 
leges. We  assume  the  position  that  our  educational  system  ought 
to  be  general  and  complete.  That  every  school  ought  to  receive 
five  hundred  dollais  salary,  and  that  every  one  ought  to  be  subject 
to  one  common  head  which  can  look  over,  examine  and  control 
the  whole.  It  is  proposed  by  some  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  the  proper  officer  to  guide  and  direct  the  system.  To 
that  officer  there  would  be  manifest  objections.  In  the  first  place 
he  would  continue  in  office  by  legal  appointment  for  three  years, 
and  during  this  time  would  bearly  have  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  system,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  suc- 
cessor who  would  be  compelled  as  did  his  predecessor  to  learn  the 
character,  natiue,  extent  and  action  of  the  system, — and  thus  there 
would  be  a  ceaseless  learning  and  unlearning.  It  must  be  mani- 
fest that  such  a  process  of  government  Vv^ould  subject  the  whole 
system  to  great  irregularity  and  inefficiency  of  action.  But  there 
are  other  objections  to  the  appointment  of  that  officer,  not  less 
strong  than  those  just  mentioned  Party  spirit  does  and  will  always 
exist  in  a  country  like  ours.  There  might  from  this  soiirce  arise 
an  improper  influence.  The  committee  after  full  and  due  con- 
sideration think  that  the  head  of  the  system  ought  to  be  a  man 
who  devotes  his  time  to  subjects  exclusively  in  the  world  of  mind. 
For  this  reason  the  central  location  of  St.  John's  College  renders 
it  eminently  proper  that  the  President  of  that  institution  should  be 
the  head.  His  appointment  is  during  good  behavior  and  his  ex- 
clusive pursuit  is  instruction,  and  an  investigation  and  observation 
of  the  action  and  developement  of  the  human  mind.  He  would 
be  constantly  watching  and  reflecting  upon  the  progressive  action 
of  the  system  ;  and  could  observe  with  a  steady  and  vigilant  eye 
the  mode  by  which  it  would  in  its  progress  from  intellectual  exer- 
tion thi'ovv  off  the  imperfections  of  the  social  system  and  disclose 
its  own  defects,  just  as  a  wound  on  the  human  body,  under  the 
care  of  a  skillful  physician,  will  progressively  throw  off  its  carious 
and  imperfect  particles. 

The  proposed  system  could  not  prostrate  the  collegiate  system^ 


although  it  would  bring  what  it  is  now  a  colieginle  education, 
within  the  power  of  every  citizen  even  the  humblest.  It  is  a  clear 
process.  The  present  collegiate  system  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
system  is  based  upon  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  where  some 
citizens  can  read  and  write  and  others  cannot.  If  then  it  was  es- 
tablished so  as  to  bring  an  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  science  and  of  our  government  to  every  man's 
door,  the  collegiate  system  would  still  be  elevated,  as  much  above 
such  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  it  is  elevated  above  that  which 
now  exists — in  other  words,  for  the  future  progressively  improving 
collegiate  system,  (here  would  be  a  basis  of  increasing  brightness 
instead  of  that  which  is  formed  of  increasing  ignorance. 

In  every  country  the  graduation  of  great  iDen  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible just  as  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  superior  brightness 
of  one  star  from  another.  Thus  if  every  citizen,  by  means  of  in- 
struction and  the  degree  of  intelligence  produced  by  theiaction  for 
a  long  time  of  such  a  system  as  we  have  just  described,  had  possess- 
ed the  same  research  in  political  science,  which  Calhoun  and 
VV^ebster  have  displayed  for  the  last  several  years,  where  would 
these  two  men,  with  their  superior  natural  intellects  have  been — just 
as  much  above  their  own  present  degree  of  learning  in  political 
science  as  they  now  are  above  the  masses — in  other  words  under 
the  influence  of  the  action  of  such  a  system  as  we  have  described 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  their  present  degree  of  knowledge 
in  political  science  would  be  an  anxiom  and  as  perfectly  under- 
stood as  the  A,  B,  C,  now  is  by  the  school  boy. 

Towards  the  acquisition  of  such  results  as  we  have  described 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  To  establish  such  a  system  as  is 
described  with  a  central  head,  to  make  it  permanent  to  make  it 
equal,  and  give  it  full  and  ample  sources  of  sustenance;  and  place 
those  sources  upon  a  basis  from»which  they  are  not  to  be  removed, 
by  those  temporary  storms  of  passions  which  sometimes  sweep 
away  the  most  valuable  institutions.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  steady 
action  by  a  fixed  organization  and  by  a  strong  power,  so  that  its 
improvements  may  become  progressive  and  its  consequences  cu- 
mulative-^the  intelligence  of  each  successive  generation  being 
heaped  upon  that  of  its  predecessor. 

This  committee  would  most  respectfully  suggest,  that  towards 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  the  beneficial  and  permanent 
consequences  above  described,  it  is  proper  that  the  public  mind 
should,  through  the  medium  of  its  studies,  receive  a  practical  and 
an  American,  instead  of  a  foreign  and  Roman  or  Latin  direction. 
Religious  intelligence  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
extensively  disseminated.  Upon  the  force,  solemnity  and  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  our  free  institutions  entirely  rest.  Withdraw 
fronj  them  the  influence  of  its  solemnity  and  obligation,  and  you 
would  as  effectually  dissolve  our  social  organization,  as  (he  ab- 
straction of  the  law  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  would  dissolve 
the  globe  on  which   we  live.     And  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man 
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who  is  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  an  instrument  which  is  the 
source  of  the  obligotion  of  his  oath,  can  justly  appreciate  its  value? 
An  onth  is  the  basis  of  our  social  o\ political  edifice.  "  Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  lo  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensible  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness — these  firmest  props  of  the  duties 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician  equally  with  ihe  pious, 
ought  to  respect  atid  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connection  \v\i\\  p7\oate  nnd  public /elicit  j/.  Let  it  be  simply 
asked,  wh6re  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oattis  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  ofjusticel  And  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  tlrat  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceeded  to  the 
wjiuence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  inorality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles.^'' — Washington's 
Valedictory. 

This  committee  suggest  such  views  as  they  think  best  calculated 
to  perfect  the  great  consequences  which  they  have  described.  Our 
systems  of  education  are  radically  defective,  and  the  defect  grows 
out  of  that  impulse  which  was  given  to  literature  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive study  of  the  dead  languages  during  those  centuries  which 
succeeded  the  dark  ages.  The  principles  of  science  were  for  a 
great  while  unknown,  and  even  after  their  publication  they  were 
so  entirely  above  the  habits  and  comprehension  of  the  human  race 
that  they  exerted  but  little  influence.  They  were,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  7ioiD  are  locked  up  in  the  closet  of  the  learned.  The 
constant  application  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  by  naiiops 
so  exclusivel}'^,  and  for  so  long  a  tirne,  settled  down  into  a  national 
habit,  which  became  a  paramount  prejudice  in  their  favor. 

It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it,  and  hence  the  principles  of  science 
have  been  regarded  as  of  minor  importance. 

There  is  now  a  conflict  between  the  two,  and  the  principles  of 
science,  like  the  doctrine  of  populai  sovereignty,  are  producing  a 
converted  action  in  the  mental  operations  of  communities.  It  is 
right  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  is  a  question  whether  the  dead  langua- 
ges have  not  cursed  a  greater  portion  of  mankind  than  they  have 
blessed.  The  progress  of  the  principles  of  science  is  but  the  cur- 
rent and  analytic  progress  of  the  principles  of  scripture.  Christian 
logic  is  founded  on  natural  laws,  and  every  discovery  in  science  is 
but  the  perfection  and  progression  of  that  logic,  to  which  much  of 
the  dead  languages  is  diametrically  opposed. 

The  dead  languages  are  not  practical  in  their  tendency,  and  yet 
the  whole  scene  of  human  pursuits  is  or  ought  to  be  radically 
practical.  The  focts  contained  in  them  are  far  remote  from  the 
period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  constant,  and  in  many  instances, 
unintelligible  study  of  them,  has  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  mind 
and  unfit  it  for  practical  effort.     Thus  the  mind  in  its  capacity 
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to  act,  is  analagous  to  and  commensurate  with  the  physical  facul- 
ties of  the  body.  A  man  can  only  see  to  a  certain  distance,  and 
the  capacity  to  see  clearly  or  indistinctly  is  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  objecls.  So  it  is  with  the  mind,  and 
whenever  the  latter  is  exercised  for  any  length  of  time  upon  ob- 
jects remote  in  their  situation,  and  not  producing  active  and  posi- 
tive exercise,  feebleness  and  diffuseness  are  produced  instead  of 
strength.  In  this  manner  the  prime  of  life  is  consumed  in  thrust- 
ing the  mind  vaguely  and  indefinitely  into  the  remote  fads  of  an- 
tiquity, while  things  at  home  are  neglected  and  unknown.  la 
maintenance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  will  quote  a  passage 
from  the  report  of  one  of  the  school  committees  of  Massachusetts. 
Tl'he  remarks  contain  a  solemn  and  important  truth,  and  being  the 
fruits  of  the  observation  of  the  operations  of  the  youthful  mind  ars 
far  more  valuable  than  volumes  of  philosophical  writings  of  many 
authors. 

It  has  been  the  case  (hat  all  those  who  have  written  upon  the 
human  mind  have  directed  their  investigations  to  the  action  and 
character  of  minds  of  full  age.  In  this  case  (he  description  is 
diffdi'ent  and  is  applied  directly  to  the  action  of  the  youthful  mind 
as  evinced  by  actual  experiment;  and  speaks  in  direct  reference 
to  the  subject  of  education.  "Among  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations which  we  would  venture  to  make  is  the  importance  of 
a  more  thorough  and  exact  instruction  even  if  a  less  amount  of 
ground  be  gone  over\  There  is  too  prevalent  wish  to  measure  the 
progress  of  the  scholar  by  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  standard ; 
hjxhe  number  of  j^ao-es  passed  over  and  not  by  the  amount  of 
knowledge  conveyed.  It  is  a  very  obvious  truism  that  it  is  much 
better  to  know  a  little  thoroughly  than  much  superficially ;  but 
though  it  is  so  obvious  a  truism  it  is  constantly  overlooked  or  vio- 
la(ed  in  the  business  of  education  and  (he  habit  of  mind  produced 
by  this  violation  is  very  injurious.  In  this  respect  almost  all  our 
schools  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  history  and  geography 
we  would  recommend  a  more  careful  attention  to  onx  own  country. 
These  are  of  primary  importance.  A  boy  or  girl  should  be  taught 
thoroughly  the  history  and  geography  of  his  or  her  own  country, 
before  going  beyond  any  thing  more  than  the  outlines  of  those 
of  other  coimtries.  In  most  of  the  schools  this  rule  is  not  observed 
with  sufficient  care.  We  especially  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  cor- 
rect answers  to  questions  about  the  constitution  and  government 
of  our  country.  One  can  listen  with  no  satisfaction  to  hear  a  boy 
mention  the  rivers  in  China  or  the  mountains  in  Sweden  after  he 
has  been  found  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States.  The  danger  of  taxing  the 
memory  rather  than  the  understanding  should  be  strongly  urged 
upon  our  teachers." 

These  few  remarks,  plain  and  unadorned  as  they  are,  express  a 
solemn  truth  in  reference  to  (he  subject  of  education.  It  is  strictly 
the  truth,  (hat  many  men  have  had  (heir  abilities  impaired  and 
their  rrsefulness  destroyed  by  being  directed  to  wander  listlessly 
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through  the  regions  of  antiquity,  and  through  foreign  countries, 
while  that  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  life  is 
entirely  neglected.  Such  a  system  of  mental  training,  until  the 
character  of  the  mind  is  formed,  is  destructive  in  the  extreme,  and 
is  cursing  and  has  cursed  the  human  race.  It  produces  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  a  paramount  centrifugal  tendency. 

It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
should  be  abandoned  altogether,  but  that  they  should  be  made  but 
an  incidental  or  secondary  consideration,  and  not  of  primary  im- 
portance. It  is  generally  believed  to  be  necessary  that  the  lan- 
guages should  be  studied  in  order  to  improve  the  style  and  store 
the  mind  with  imagery.  In  reply  to  this  can  it  be  supposed  that 
sciences  based  as  they  are  upon  rules  of  perfect  accuracy  should 
not  teach  the  most  exact  use  of  language,  and  that  all  nature  does 
not  furnish  a  better  store-house  of  imagery  than  the  fancy  of  an- 
cient poets. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  after  an  exact  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  an  education,  that  the  history  of  our  own 
country  is  of  primary  importance;  it  furnishes  facts  of  a  character 
superior  to  that  of  any  people  that  have  lived,  whether  they  be  for 
declamation,  for  reasoning,  or  for  lessons  of  patriotism  and  wisdom; 
and  this  being  the  case,  why  travel  into  antiquity  and  consume 
there  the  prime  of  life,  until  it  is  too  late  to  learn  our  own  history. 
The  next  question  of  importance  should  be  the  origin  and  structure 
of  our  own  government,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  Constitutions,  State  and  Federal.  These  last  should 
be  made  a  text  book,  with  questions,  in  every  school,  and  so  studied 
that  every  citizen  should  know  them  by  heart.  The  subject  next 
in  importance  should  be  our  own  natnral  history,  an^  then  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  world.  The  study  of  the  latter  would  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge  and  reasoning — for  it  furnishes 
a  system  of  logic  infinitely  superior  to  any  to  be  found  in  our 
schools.  A  general  comparison  of  the  different  tribes  of  ihe  birds 
and  animals  of  the  earth,  and  reasoning  upon  their  attributes,  will 
be  always  the  source  of  the  finest  moral  suasion. 

One  other  extract  the  committee  will  make  from  the  reports  of 
Massachusetts  as  containing  an  important  and  practical  truth : 

^'The  practice  of  putting  the  children  into  advanced  studies  be- 
fore they  have  mastered  the  primary  and  more  important  ones,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  present  school  system.     A  child 
can  learn  to  read  and  spell  easily  and  correctly  when  his  attention 
would  be  employed  on  geography  and  arithmetic  to  very  little  pro- 
fit.    And  if  these  most  nnportant  of  all  branches  of  school  educa 
tion  are  not  acquired  in  childhood,  it  is  seldom  that  the  work  is  well 
done.     The  defect  in  spelling  in  most  of  our  schools  is  greater  than 
in  reading.     It  is  often  hui-ried  off  with  little  attention  and  as  little 
preparation.     The  omission  of  syllabication — not  pronouncing  the 
syllables  as  they  are  spelt — is  a  growing  evil  against  which  the 
committee  constantly  remonstrate  in  their  school  visits." 
"'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd." 
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Although  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  it  is  strictly  true. 
This  sentiment  teaches  us  that  we  should  train  our  youth  to  that 
inclination  which  it  is  designed  they  should  maintain  through  life. 
The  leisure  and  prime  of  life  are  consumed  in  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion and  fixing  the  character.  It  is  seldom  a  boy  or  girl  has  time 
to  devote  to  study  after  he  leaves  school,  and  such  an  instruction 
and  training  and  inclination  as  is  described  in  the  two  last  practical 
extracts  from  the  reports,  can  seldom  be  acquired  after  the  termina- 
tion of  an  education  in  the  usual  mode.  It  is  indispensably  im- 
portant that  ev^ery  branch  should  be  entirely  mastered  as  the  pupil 
progresses.  A  little  learned  accurately  and  completely  is  much 
better  than  much  learned  imperfectly. 

These  remarks  lead  us  to  another  important  observation.  It  is 
the  common  practice  in  our  State  for  parents  to  send  their  children 
either  beyond  the  State  or  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside.  There  arises  from  this  source  a  two  fold  disadvantage. 
The  first  is,  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  constant  abstiaction  of  so 
much  money  from  the  State,  or  from  the  particular  section  of  coun- 
try in  which  the  parent  resides,  and  that  so  much  money  is  never  to 
return. 

But  there  is  another  injurious  result  of  a  more  permanent  char- 
acter. In  order  to  promote  intellectual  improvement  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  intellect  should  be  exercised.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  educated  abroad  return  home 
wheie  there  exists  comparative  ignorance.  In  such  a  situation,  that 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired,  can  never  be  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  consequently  is  forgotten  and  lost.  Such  would  not  be 
the  result  if  all  were  educated  together  by  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
a  general  system ;  for  under  such  a  system  there  would  exist  a 
community  of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  would  be  subjected 
to  a  constant  and  active  exercise. 

There  is  another  result  v/hich  grows  out  of  our  present  systenn 
Those  habits  which  are  acquired  at  college  cannot  be  maintained, 
and  the  pupil  must  sink  down  from  refinement  of  manners  and 
intellectual  culture  to  the  common  level  of  an  uneducated  commu- 
nity. It  is  thus  a  large  portion,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  what  was 
sought  to  be  acquired  by  an  educational  training,  is  lost  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  parent  and  pupil ;  and  hence  a  large  majority 
of  the  educated  pass  through  life  and  die  with  the  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, predominant. 

This  committee  would  suggest  that  the  union  of  agriculture  with 
our  institutions  would  be  productive  of  great  and  lasting  benefit. 
Agriculture  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  science,  practically,  and  earn- 
estly, and  effectually  as  law  or  medicine;  it  is  to  be  the  pursuit  in 
life  of  a  large  majority  of  our  students,  and  it  is  the  primary  source 
of  health,  wealth  and  prosperity — and  indeed  constitutes  the  only 
legitimate  and  durable  capital  of  any  country. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  greatest  and  best  men  have 
been  reared  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  such  alone  have  establish- 
ed institutions  which  have  been  of  permanent  benefit  to  mankind, 
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such  alone  have  founded  empires,  upon  the  durable  basis  of  virtue 
and  IVeedom.  With  such  men  we  have  found  in  all  ages  the 
sternest  integrity  and  most  inextinguishable  patriotism. 

It  was  by  the  act  of  1837.  that  a  board  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  her  system;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  not 
answer  for  our  State  as  it  does  there  where  the  country  is  divided 
into  townships  and  where  there  is  a  greater  density  of  population 
than  with  us.  There  are  committees  for  her  respective  townships 
or  districts;  and  the  period  is  inauspicious  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  in  our  State  because  we  could  not  tolerate  the  ex- 
pense. The  erection  of  a  permanent  system  in  our  State  must  be 
the  result  of  practice.  It  is  proper  that  the  system  should  have  a 
central  government,  which  should  gather  together  the  parts,  and 
link  and  fasten  it  together  as  circumstances  stiould  demand  and  ex- 
perience direct. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  system  is  not  a  question  of 
speculation  but  of  palpable  and  overpowering  experience.  Mas- 
sachusetts furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  State  entering  into  it, 
and  all  the  Northern  States  have  followed  her  example.  The 
results  are  such  as  to  bring  upon  us  an  immortal  shame.  Almost 
all  if  not  quite  all  our  text  books  in  our  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  and  in  our  different  professions  are  furnished  from  the 
Northern  section.  We  are  in  a  state  of  intellectual  servitude  ;  and 
nothing  can  enable  us  to  retrieve  our  lostgroimd  but  the  establish- 
mejit  of  a  permanent  system  of  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the  social 
organization/i<//of  the  fruits  of  instruction.  The  social  organiza- 
tion itself  ought  to  be  an  intellectual  or  educational  institution  so 
that  it  should  operate  actively  upon  every  citizen  ;  and  intellectual 
light  would  become  diS, plenary  in  the  social  mind  as  light  in  space. 
Every  citizen  would  then  become  a  constitutional  lawyer. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  by  this  committee,  that  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  President  and  faculty  of  St.  John  s  College 
should  be  appointed  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State,  that  the 
President  of  St.  John's  College  be  appointed  President  of  the 
Board,  and  President  of  the  system  of  Education  in  the  State;  that 
the  Secietary  of  State,  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  a  report  annually  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  January 
of  the  number  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges  in  the  State,  the 
number  of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  amount  of  salaries, 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
think  proper. 

On  the  20ih  of  April,  1837,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  a  Board  of  Education.  It  was  to  consist  of  the  Govern- 
or, the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  eight  other  persons.  The  eight 
persons  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council.  The  board  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Le- 
gislature; it  is  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  after  the 
board  adopt  it,  it  is  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  Legislature.  The 
board  have  the  power   to  appoint  a  Secretary,  whose  salary  shall 
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not  exceed  one  ihousand  dollars,  and  he  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  collects  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  common  schools^  and  other  means  of  popular  education.  The 
third  section  of  the  act  creating  the  board  of  education  is  in  these 
words — "The  board  of  education  annually  shall  make  u  detailed 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as 
their  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest  upon  the  condition  and 
efficacy  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  most  practica- 
ble means  of  improving  and  extending  it."  The  Governor  drafts 
annually  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary.  After  the 
board  was  organized  they  appointed  a  secretary,  and  lie  by  a  cir- 
cular letter  called  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  counties, 
to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education.  He 
travelled   through,  and  indeed  literally  explored  (he  whole  State. 

Below  is  inserted  extracts  from  his  first  and  second  Lectures.     In 
this  manner  the  system  was  organized  in  Massachusetts: 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  S.  REEDER,  thairmaH. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FIRST  LECTURE. 

"In  pursuance  of  notice,  contained  in  a  circular  letter,  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  school  committees  and  friends  of  Education,  in  this 
county,  I  now  appear  before  you,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education.  That  Board  was  constituted  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  20,  1837.  It  consists  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
the  time  being, — who  are  members  ex  officiis, — and  of  eight  other 
gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  Executive,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  object  of  the  Board  is,  by  extensive 
correspondence,  by  personal  interviews,  by  the  development  and 
discussion  of  principles,  to  collect  such  information,  on  the  great 
subject  of  Education,  as  now  lies  scattered,  buried  and  dormant; 
and  after  digesting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  systematizing  and  per- 
fecting it,  to  send  it  forth  again  to  the  extremest  borders  of  the 
State; — so  that  all  improvements  which  are  local,  may  be  enlarged 
into  universal ;  that  what  is  now  transitory  and  evanescent,  may 
be  established  in  permanency;  and  that  correct  views,  on  this  all 
important  subject,  may  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  minds 
capable  of  understanding  them. 

To  accomplish  the  object  of  their  creation,  however,  the  Board 
are  clothed  with  no  power,  either  restraining  or  directory.  If  tiiey 
know  of  better  modes  of  education,  they  have  no  authority  to  en- 
force (heir  adoption.  Nor  have  they  any  funds  at  their  disposal. 
Even  the  services  of  the  members  are  gra(ui(ously  rendered. 
Without  authority,  then,  to  command,  and  without  money  to  re- 
munerate or  reward,  their  only  resources,  (he  only  sinews  of  their 
strength,  are,  their  power  of  appealing  to  an  enlightened  com- 
munity, to  rally  for  the  promotion  of  its  dearest  interests. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  friends  of  Education,  in  different  parts  of 
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the  Slate,  shall  proffer  their  cordial  and  stenuous  co-operation,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  great  purposes,  for  which  the  Board  was  constitu- 
ted, can  never  he  accomplished.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  should  visit  the  schools, 
individually,  and  impart  such  counsel  and  encouragement  as  he 
might  be  able  to  do  ; — not  reflecting  that  such  is  their  number  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  during  whicli  they  are  kept,  that,  if  he 
were  to  allow  himself  but  one  day  for  each  school,  to  make  speci- 
fic examinations  and  to  give  detailed  instructions,  it  would  occupy 
something  more  than  sixteen  years  to  complete  the  circuit; — while 
the  period,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  during  which  our 
children  usually  attend  school,  is  but  twelve  years;  so  that,  before 
the  Secretary  could  come  round  upon  his  track  again,  one  entire 
generation  of  scholars  would  have  passed  away,  ar.d  one  third  of 
another.  At  his  quickest  speed,  he  would  lose  sight  of  one  quar- 
ter of  all  the  children  in  the  Slate.  The  Board,  therefore,  have 
no  voice,  they  have  no  organ,  by  which  they  can  make  themselves 
heard,  in  the  distant  villages  and  hamlets  of  this  land,  where  those 
juvenile  habits  are  now  forming,  where  those  processes  of  thought 
and  feeling  are,  now,  to-day,  matliring,  which,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence,  will  find  an  arm,  and  become  resistless  might, 
and  will  uphold,  or  rend  asunder,  our  social  fabric.  The  Board 
may, — I  trust  they  will, — be  able  io  collect  light  and  to  radiate  it; 
but  upon  the  people,  upon  the  people,  will  still  rest  the  great  and 
inspiring  duly  of  prescribing  to  the  next  generation  what  their  for- 
tunes shall  be,  by  determining  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  edu- 
cated. For  it  is  the  ancestors  of  a  people,  who  prepare  and  prede- 
termine all  ihe  great  events  in  that  people's  history ; — their  posterity 
only  collect  and  read  them.  No  just  judge  will  ever  decide  upon 
the  moral  responsibility  of  an  individual,  without  first  ascertaining 
what  kind  of  parents  he  had ; — nor  will  any  just  historian  ever 
decide  upon  the  honor  or  the  infamy  of  a  people,  without  placing 
the  character  of  its  ancestors  in  the  judgment-balance.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  national  instruction,  demised  and  commenced  by  Charle- 
magne, had  been  continued,  it  would  have  changed  the  history  of 
the  French  people.  Such  an  event  as  the  French  Revolution 
never  would  have  happened  widi  free  schools  ;  any  more  than  the 
American  Revolution  would  have  happened  without  them.  The 
mobs,  the  riots,  the  burnings,  the  lynchings,  perpetrated  by  the 
Qnen  of  the  present  day,  are  perpetrated,  because  of  their  vicious  or 
defective  education,  when  children.  We  see,  and  feel,  the  havoc 
and  the  ravage  of  their  tiger-passions,  now,  when  they  are  full 
grown  ;  but  it  was  years  ago  that  they  were  whelped  and  suckled. 
And  so,  too,  if  we  are  derelict  fron)  our  duty,  in  this  matter,  our 
children,  in  their  turn,  will  suffer.  If  we  permit  the  vulture's  eggs 
to  be  incubated  and  hatched,  it  will  then  be  too  laie  to  take  care  of 
the  lambs. 

Some  eulogize  our  system  of  Popular  Education,  as  though 
worthy  to  be  universally  admired  and  imitated.  Others  pronounce 
it  circumscribed  in  its  action,  and  feeble,  even  where  it  acts.     Let 
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us  waste  no  time  in  composing  this  strife.     If  good,  let  us  improve 

it;  if  bad,  let  us  reform  it.  It  is  of  I'.innan  institutions,  as  of  men, 
— not  any  one  is  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  made  better;  nor  so  bad, 
that  it  may  not  become  worse.  Our  system  of  education  la  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  other  states  or  countries,  merely  to  de- 
termine whether  it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  perfect  than 
they ;  but  it  is  to  be  contrasted  with  our  highest  ideas  of  perfection 
itself,  and  then  the  pain  of  the  contrast  to  be  assuaged,  by  im- 
proving it,  forthwith  and  continually.  The  love  of  excellence 
looks  ever  upward  towards  a  higher  standard ;  it  is  unimproving 
pride  and  arrogance  only,  that  arc  satisfied  with  being  superior  to 
aloweri  No  community  should  rest  contented  with  being  superior 
to  other  commuuities,  while  it  is  inferior  to  its  own  capabilities. 
And  such  are  the  beneficent  ordinations  of  Providence,  that  the 
very  thought  of  improving  is  the  germination  of  improvement. 

The  science  and  the  art  of  Education,  like  every  thing  human, 
depend  upon  culture,  for  advancement.  And  they  would  be  more 
cultivated,  if  the  rewards  for  attention,  and  the  penalties  for  neglect, 
were  better  understood.  When  effects  follow  causes, — quick  as 
thunder,  lightening, — even  infants  and  idiots  learn  to  beware;  or 
they  act,  to  enjoy.  They  have  a  glimmer  of  reason,  sufficient,  in 
such  cases,  for  admonition,  or  impulse." 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SECOND  LECTURE. 

"After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  we  are  again  assembled  to  hold 
counsel  together  for  the  welfare  of  our  children.  On  this  occasion, 
we  have  much  reason  to  meet  each  other  with  voices  of  congratu- 
lation and  iiearts  of  gladness.  During  the  past  year,  the  cause  of 
Popular  Education,  in  this  Commori wealth,  has  gained  some  suf- 
frages of  public  opinion.  On  presenting  its  wants  and  its  claims 
to  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  found  that  there  were 
many  individuals  who  appreciated  its  importance,  and  who  only 
aw^aited  an  opportunity  to  give  utterance  and  action  to  their  feelings; 
— in  almost  every  town,  some, — in  many,  a  band. 

Some  of  our  hopes,  also,  have  become  facts.  The  last  Legis- 
lature acted  towards  this  cause,  the  part  of  a  wise  and  faithful 
guardian.  Inquiries  having  been  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  in  our  Common  School 
system,  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  its  workings;  and  the  results  of 

those  inquiries  having  been  communicated  to  the  Legislature, 

together  with  suggestions  for  the  application  of  a  few  obvious  and 
energetic  remedies, — that  body  forthwith  enacted  such  laws  as  the 
wants  of  the  system  most  immediately  and  imperiously  demanded. 
Probably,  at  no  session  since  the  origin  of  our  Common  School 
system,  have  laws  more  propitious  to  its  welfare  been  made,  than 
durmg  the  last.  True,  the  substantive  parts  of  the  great  system  of 
Public  Instruction,  pre-existed  ;  but,  in  many  respects,  these  parts 
■were  like  the  wheels  of  some  excellent  machine,  unskilfully  put 
together;  and  hence,  if  not  absolutely  refusing  to  go,  for  want  of 
3— Doc.  N. 
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proper  adjustment,  yet  going,  at  best,  only  according  to  our  expres- 
sive word,  bungUngly.  The  enLictnisnis  of  th^  last  session,  have, 
to  ho  inconsiderable  extent,  adjusied  the  relniive  paris  of  this  ma- 
cliinery,  in  an  admirable  manner;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the 
people  to  do  their  part,  by  vigorously  applying  the  power  that  is 
to  move  it. 

For  instance,  the  Javv  forraei-ly  compelled  towns,  under  a  pen- 
alty, to  choose  school  committees;  and  it  accumulated  such  an 
amount  of  the  duties  upon  these  officers,  that  the  efficiency,  nay, 
I  might  almost  say,  the  very  existence,  of  the  schools,  for  any 
useful  purpose,  depended  upon  their  intelligence  and  fidelity'-;  and 
yet,  because  this  law  provided  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
nor  even  indemnity  for  their  actual  expenses,  it  left  the  whole 
weight  of  private  interest  gravitating  against  public  duty.  In 
the  apprehension  of  many  persons,  too,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  officiousness  and  obtrusion,  when  the  committees  en- 
tered earnestly  and  faithfully  upon  the  discharge  of  the  legal  obli- 
gations they  had  assurp.ed.  An  office  wtis  light!}''  esteemed  to 
which  public  opinion  attached  no  rank,  and  the  law  no  emolu- 
ment. It  was  an  office,  too,  in  which  fidelity  often  gave  of- 
fence, and  one  whose  duties  were  always  deemed  burdensome, 
and  but  rarely  accounted  honorable.  Hence,  the  punctilious  dis- 
charge of  its  various  duties,  required  a  higher  degree  of  public 
spirit,  or  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause  of  education, 
than  the  present  condition  of  our  soeiety  is  likely  to  furnish. 
Besides,  many  towns  circumvented  the  law  ;  for,  though  the  law 
had  provided  that  the  office  of  school  committee  man  should  not 
lie  dormant,  yet  it  could  make  no  such  wakeful  pi'ovision  in 
regard  to  the  officer.  Hence,  sciiool  committees  were  not  unfre- 
quently  chosen,  by  the  towns,  with  s  tacit,  and  sometimes,  even, 
with  an  express  understanding,  that  they  were  to  sleep  during 
the  whole  of  the  school  terms,  and  only  fo  rouse  themselves  up 
in  sufficient  season  to  make  such  an  annual  return,  as  would 
secure  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to  their  respec- 
tive towns.  But  this  condition  of  things  is  now  changed. 
By  the  late  law,  school  committees  are  hereafter  to  receive  mode- 
rate compensation  for  services  rendered, — or,  at,  least,  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  reimburse  the  expenses  which  they  actually  incur. 
Is  it  too  much,  therefore,  for  us  now  to  say,  in  regard  to  these 
officers,  that,  not  only  their  own  townsriien,  but  the  friends  of 
education  generally,  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  they  will  so  ful- 
fill the  requisitions  of  the  law,  that  a  looker  on  may  known 
what  the  law  is,  by  seeing  what  the  committees  do  as  well  as 
he  could,  by  reading  its  provisions  in  the  pages  of  the  statute 
book?  Is  this  demand  too  great,  when  we  consider  the  clainw 
which  the  office  has  upon  the  efforts  of  all  wise  and  benevolent 
men?  The  committees  are  to  prescribe  the  books  which  are 
to  be  used  in  the  schools.  They  are  to  see  that  every  child 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  it  with  books,  is  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  the  town.     They   are  to  visit    every  district 
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school  soon  after  its  opening,  and  shortly  before  its  close,  and 
once  a  month  during  its  continuance; — and  this  duty  of  visita- 
tion, let  me  say,  means  something  more  than  just  slopping, 
when  engaged  on  some  other  errand  or  business,  fastening  a  hoise 
at  the  school  house  door,  and  going  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest 
or  to  warm.  Emphatically, — I  would  speak  it  with  ten  fold 
emphasis, — they  are  to  see  that  none  but  the  very  best  persons 
who  can  possibly  be  procured,  are  put  in  as  keepers  of  that  ines- 
timable, unutterable  treasure,  the  children  of  the  district. 

Another  provision  of  the  late  law  requires  the  committee  of 
each  town  to  keep  a  record,  in  a  permanent  form,  of  all  their 
acts,  votes,  and  proceedings ;  and,  at  the  end  of  their  official 
year,  to  deliver  the  record-book  to  their  successors  in  office. 

If  the  affairs  of  the  petticot  manufacturing  corporation  cannot 
be  systematically  nor  economically  conducted,  without  a  sv.ora 
clerk,  and  the  registration  of  every  corporate  act,  must  not  the 
incomparably  greater  interests  of  the  schools  suffer,  if  all  the 
ciders  and  regulations  of  the  school  committees  have  no  othet 
depository,  nor  means  of  verification  in  case  of  dispute,  than  the 
uncertainty  of  human  memory,  and  the  faithlessness  of  oral  tes- 
timony?" 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF   EDUCATION  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Number  of  scholars  between  the  age  of  4  and  16,      -         194,934 
"         public  schools,        ....         -  3,582 

*^         incorporated  academies,  -         -         -         -  66 

"         unincorporated,  private  schools         -         -  1,167 

"         schools  of  all  kinds,         ...         -  4,615 

"         teachers,         - T,267 

''         male  teachers, -  2,523 

"         female  teachers, 4,774 

Amount  of  money  expended  over,    -      •   -         -         -   $1,000,000 
The  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  1  to  163. 
Do.  in  Marylap.d  1  to  27. 

Maryland  was  settled  in  1 632,  and  is  possessed  of  far  superior 
natural  resources  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  her   lasting 
shame  her  scratching,  scrambling  and  disordered  system  of  educa- 
tion cannot  furnish  any  certain  and  accurate  information  as  to  the 
state  of  education. 
THE  GENERAL   CONDITION   IN  MARYLAND  AS 
WELL  AS  CAN  BE  KNOWN  AT  THIS  TIME. 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  and  colleges,  as  shown 

by  the  reports  of  this  session,  -----         1,900 
BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1840. 
Universities  or  colleges,       ------  12 

Pupils  in  same,  -         - 813 

Academies  and  grammar  schools,         -         -        .        -  127 
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Pupils  in  same, 4,178 

Primary  and  common  schools,     -         -         -         -         -  507 

Number  of  scholars  in  same,        .        -        .        .        .  16,982 

Number  of  scholars  at  public  charge,   -         -         -         -  6,565 

Number  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read,  11,605 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State 
annually  for  education,  at  this  session,  in  obedience  to  call  of  the 
House : 

TREASURY,  AnxVapolis,  January  21,  1846. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  House  of  Delegates : 

In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  19di  instant,  "requiring  the 
Treasurer  to  furnish  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable,  v;ilh  a  brief 
and  clear  statement  of  the  number  of  Academies  and  Colleges  in 
the  State,  the  gross  amount  of  the  donation  by  the  State  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  manner  and  amount  of  each  donation  specifically;" 
he  submits  the  following  statement  of  the  sums  annually  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  donations  to  the  several  Colleges 
and  Academies  in  the  State  : 
To  Allegany  county  school  by  resolution  No. 

12,  of  1831, $800  00 

To  Baltimore  county,  $800  00,  thus  distribu- 
ted by  resolution  No.  12, 1844,— to  the  Go- 
vanstovvn,  the  Hereford,  (he  St.  James',  the 
Franklin,  the  Powell's  Run,  the  Livingston 
and  the  Columbian  Academies,  each     -    $114  28 

'• 800  00 

To  Carroll  cornty,  $800  00,  distributed  thus, 
by  chapter  101,  of  1814,  viz:    to  the  Man- 
chester academy  $L50;  to  the  Carroll  and 
Uniontown  academies  $125  each,  and  to  the 
Clover  Hill,  the  Deer  Park,  and  the  Free- 
dom academitjs  $100  each  -  -  -  800  00 
To  Caroline  county  by  resolution  No.  34  of 
1831 — to  the  Judges  of  the  Orphans'  Court 
for  schools            -            -            -            -            -  800  00 
To  Cecil  county  $800  00,  distributed  thus, 
viz:  to  West  Nottingham  academy  by  reso- 
lution 53,  of  1815            -             -            -     500  00 
To  Elkton  academy  by  resolution  4,iof  1817    300  00 

800  00 


To  Calvert  county  $800  00;  to  the  Lower 
Marlboro' academy  and  to  Prince  Frederick 
academy,  each  by  resolution  50,  of  1837       267  00 

To  Battle  creek  academy  and  to  Island  creek 

academy,  by  resolution  No.  20  of  1842,  each  133  00 


800  00 


To  Charles  and  Sf.  Mary's  counties  $1,600, 
viz:— to  Charlotte  Hall  school,  chapter  204 
of  1835 J, 600  00 
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To  Dorchester  county  $800  00,  viz:  to  Cam- 
bridge academy  by  resolution  34  of  1831      571  43 
To  New  Market  academy  by  same  resolution  228  57 


To  Kent  county  $800  00,  viz: — to  Washing- 
ton college,  resolution  46  of  1834         -         500  00 
To  Millington  academy,  resolution  35  of  1839  200  00 
To  Shrewsberry  academy,  same  resolution         100  00 


To  Montgomery  county  $1 ,000,  viz:  to  Rock- 

ville  academy,  resolution  No.  52  of  1811      800  00 

To  Brooksville  academy,  resolution  No.  84  of 

1834 200  00 


800  00 


To  Frederick  county  $1,200,  thus,  viz: — to 
Frederick  county  school,  (now  college)  per 
chapter  107  of  1798        -  -  -     800  00 

To  John  McElroy,  Principal  of  St.  John's  Li- 
terary Institute,  per  resolution  No.  1  of  1832  400  00 

1,200  GO 

To  Harford  county  $800  00,  viz:— to  Harford 

county  academy,  resolution  59  of  1815  500  00 

To  Darlington  academy,  resolution  91  of  1835  150  00 

To  Abingdon  academy,  resolution  41  of  1837  150  00 


800  00 


800  00 


1,000  00 


To  Prince  George's  county  $800  00,  viz:  to 
Upper  Marlboro'  academy,  per  chapter  204, 

of  1835       -  -  -  -  -  -  SOO  00 

To  Queen  Anne's  county  $800  00,  viz  :  to 
Centreville  academy,  per  resolution  72  of 
1835       -  -  -  -     600  00 

To  Church  Hill  academy,  per  same  -     200  00 


800  00 

To  Somerset  county  $800  00,  viz:  to  Y/ash- 

ington  academy,  chapter  107  of  1798      -  -  800  00 

To  Talbot  county  |800  00,  viz:    to  the  Eas- 

ton  academy,  chapter  107  of  1798  -  -  800  00 

To  Washington  county  $800  00,  viz :  to  the 

Hagersiown  academy,  per  resolution  46  of 

1811        -  -  -  -  -  -  800  00 

To  Worcester  county  $800  00,  viz:  thus  dis- 

ttibuted  per  chapter  91  of  1843,  viz:  to  the 

Union  academy.  Snow  Hill,  and  to  the 

Buckingham  academy,  each  $300  00      -     600  00 
To  the  Newtown  academy  -  -     200  00 

800  00 

To  Anne  Arundel  county  $800  00,  viz :  to  ihe 

Patapsco  Female  Institute,  per  resolution 

38  of  1835 800  00 
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To  St,  John's  College,  Annapolis  -  -  -        3,000  00 


Gross  amount  of  donation  -  -    $19,600  00 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  there  forty  Academies  and 

three  Colleges  receiving  donations  from  the  State,  and  that  the 

gross  amount  of  donation  paid  annually  out  of  the  Treasury,  ia- 

nineteen  thousand  six  hundied  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  CLAUDE,  Treasurer,  Md. 

Answer  of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  the  letter  of  the  Chairman 
of  committee  on  Education  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  that  city: 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools, 

February  4th,  1846. 
Geiitlemen  of  the  Second  Branch  of  City  Council: 

In  answer  to  your  communication  on  the  subject  of  salaries,  &c. 
of  teachers,  I  am  instructed  by  the  board  to  submit,  most  respect- 
fully, the  following  schedule: 
By  order, 

J.  W.  TILYARD,  Clerk  of  Com. 

Male   Schools. 

N.  C.  Brooks,  principal  of  high  school — salary  -  -  $1,500 

W.  Gibson,  Jr.,  assistant  do.       -             -  -  -  850 

J.  M'Intire,     do        do  -            -            -  -  -  850 

W.  Minife,  drawing  master  do     -             -  -  -  350 

R.  Kerr,  western  female  high  school,  principal,  -  -  850 

E.  A.  Seeker,  eastern  female  high  school,  do  -  -  850 

M.  Connolly,  male  primary.  No.  1,  principal,  -  -  850 

150 
850 
600 
850 
600 
150 
850 
600 
150 
850 
600 
850 
600 
8.50 
600 
850 
600 
500 
500 


W.  T.  Crapster, 

do 

assistant, 

G.  S.  Grape, 

do 

2d  assistant. 

F.  L.  Grammar, 

do 

No. 

2,  principal, 

J.  J.  Murphy, 

do 

assistant. 

R.  Connolly, 

do 

No. 

3,  principal. 

J.  McCroden, 

do 

assistant. 

R.  Craggs, 

do 

2d  assistant, 

J.  H.  Falconer, 

do 

No. 

4,  principal, 

J.  Coulter, 

do 

assistant, 

W.  Parker, 

do 

2d  assistant. 

T.  H.  Robinson, 

do 

No. 

5,  pjincipal. 

B.  Charles, 

do 

assistant, 

E.  Y.  Reese, 

do 

No. 

6,  principal, 

R.  Greery, 

do 

assistant. 

H.  Johnson, 

do 

No. 

8,  principal, 

H.  McCnnn, 

do 

assistant. 

J.  Harshaw, 

do 

No. 

9,  principal. 

J.  McNevin, 

do 

assistant. 

L.  Wilder,  music 

teacher, 

. 

W.  A.  Tarburton 

,  do 

. 
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Femalb   Schools. 
M.  McConkey,  female  primary,  No.  1,  principal — salary        $450 


R.  S.  Miller,  do 

E.  A.  Wade,  do 
M.  McDermott,  do 
M.  G.  McDermott,  do 
A.  M.  Ross,  do 

F.  R.  Ross,  do 
A.  Jones,  do 
H.  Yater,  do 
A.  S.  Kenney,  do 
H.  King,  do 
J.  Mclntyre,  do 
E.  E.  Woods,  do 

D.  E.  Jours,  do 

E.  A.  Coulson,  do 
M.  A.  Pindel,  do 

Rodenmayer,  do 

E.  Adams,  do 

A.  E.  Cockey,  do 

M.  Rice,  do 

H.  E.  King,  do 

H.  A.  Mussulman,  do 

S.  Barrett,  do 

S.  Johnson,  do 


assistant, 
2d  assistant, 

No.  2,  principal, 
assistant, 
2d  assistant, 

No.  3,  principal, 
assistant, 
2d  assistant, 
3d  assistant, 

No.  4,  principal, 
assistant, 
2d  assistant. 

No.  5,  principal, 
assistant, 
»      2d  assistant, 
3d  assistant. 

No.  6,  principal, 
assistant, 

No.  7,  principal. 

No.  8,  principal, 
assistant. 


250 
100 
450 
250 
100 
450 
250 
200 
100 
450 
250 
100 
450 
250 
200 
100 
450 
250 
300 
450 
250 
300 
300 


No.  9,  principal. 
No.  10,  principal, 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools, 

February  4tb,  1846 
Gentlemen  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council: 

I  am  instructed  to  convc}^  to  your  branch,  the  subjoined  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  the  commissioners,  on  the  3d  inst. 

Resolved,  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  reply  to  the  communi- 
cation  from  the  city  council,  that  the  commissioners  of  public 
schools  have  never  made  or  authorised  an  application  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  collegiate  powers  for  the  high  school. 
By  order, 

J.  W.  TILYARD,   Clerk. 


